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ABSTRACT - ' ^ , 

The Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Foundationals 
engaged in a productivity program to assist * private colleges in its 
eight state service region (Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington) in controlling 
escalating' costs while maintaining educational quality. The Hill 
Foundation's^ effectiveness could probably be improved through longer 
(three to five year)' commitnents of larger sums of money ($10,000 to 
$100,000) to a limited number of colleges that: (1) would be willing 
*to risk effort on important productivity research but would be unable 
to do so without external funds and supportive consultation; (2) 
would be devoted to rigorous project design an^ evaluation; and (3) 
would agree to the publication and dissemination of results. If, in 
addition, the Foundation would enter into partnerships with colleges 
that j-ecognize that the productivity question in higher education is 
not one of how to. reduce the time and money spent per student but 
rathet how to increase the value of student-embodied competencies to 
create and produce ovet a lifetime, the foundation might well bring 
about the aa joii program and faculty changes that will assure a 
college's survival during the last quarter of this century, 
(Author/MSE) 
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^noiS<2 Productivity of the Teaching-Learning Process 
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°5o2o5 David p, Witmer** 
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Evaluations can be dividec^^to twc^^tegories , tho^e upon which we act, 
and those about which we merely think, talk, and write. This evaluation, 
though in the second category, is based on'^^ review of 38 pertinent documents; 
23 prescheduled eind 30 spontaneous interviews and conferences during. site 
visits to Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls, South Daliota, and Gustavus Adolphus College, 
St, Peter, Minnesota; 19 years' experience in teaching and the administration 
of higher education; and 9 years of study of the costs, benefits, outcomes, and 
value of college education. It is written fi^om the perspective of one who 
recognizes the advantages of the economic system, over the political system for 
deriving social v|Lluatipns , and one who believes that function, doctrine, system, 
and organization eajaR^rovide valid bases for the assessment of institutions. 

Productivity 3^|^J^'e me^ure of benefits over cost. Increasing benefit/ 
while increasing coslS'^^^islower rate, holding costs the same, or decreasing 



;in£ 



costs yields higher productivity as does decreasing costs while decreasing 
benefits at a slower rate, holding benefits the same, or increasing benefits. 
Holding benefit-cost ratios constant is not tantamount to increasin/:: produc- 
tivity, widely held conviction to the contrary in higher education notwithstanding. 



f 

*Henry Ford's evaluation of his first "rig" after he and Clara had comnleted 
that memorable spin around the block. Reported by Hoger Burlingame in 
Henry P'ord, A Great Life in Brie f. 

**Dr. David R. Witmcr, Assistant Chancellor, The University of Wisc<ftisin-La Crosse, 
for the Evaluation Center, College oS Education, Western Michigan University,^ 
Kalamazoo, under contract with The Louis W, and Maud Hill Family Foundation, 
St, Paul, Minnesota. 



■Costs and benefits -should be measured in comparable terms. Although- costs - 
p«r credit and, 'costs per student ^ve been rising siricp I89O* so 'has the value 
of beneffts per credit and the value of social and econoniic contributions to 
public welfare per student.! Indeed, the net value or return on invesimont in 
higher education has been relatively constant for the j^ast 80 ^^ears at a level • 
higher than the return to investment in other ^blic and private enterpri:;eo , 
and'it can be expected to increase during the 'years ahead as the transition to 
higher education' for all qualified students ig made and the college degree 
becomes a credential required at the threshold to good empl^ytnent . Inas;r;ach as 
the rates of return on total social investment in college education exceed the 
rates of return on private .(personal) investment in college education, the 
decision of the Hill Family Foundation to invest in college education as* a con- 
tribution "to the public welfare" is in keeping with it3 commendable founding 
purposes and a goo^ choice from among the alternatives before it today. ^ 
1, . Goals . . a. Findin^zs Pursuant to the decision of the Board of Directors 
at a special ir.eetini? in November ,1^71 , the Louis W. and Maud Hill Family 
Foundation is engaged in a productivity program to assist private indepen- 
dent colle/xes in its eifsiht state sefv-i<>e ro^ion (Minnesota, Tc^a, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and. W^shiyton ) in controninr 
escalatinp costs while maintaining; educational quality. This goal, which 
is in consonance with the legitimate role of tax exemnt foundations, 
realistically recognises "Hill Family Foundation limitations in focusing 
on the part of the country within which its wealth was created, in Select 
ing a population limited to 80 institutions, and in promising assistance 
rather than full support.^ - 

The .underlying assumption that colleges provide outstajiding oppor- 
tunities for investment in the common welfare is well-founded, and 
supported by reseaiK^h results. Despite dramatic increases in enrollments, 

■ . 3 ^ 
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the costs of resources* 6knd the jaumber of graduates, tjie rate of retrurn 
on ii^vestraentsMin college educpiti'on has remained very high*, Jlonetheless , 
the productivity of colleges ne'^^ serious attention becausfe^^j)^ impending 
declines in the traditkonai coli*ege-age population ..which , in- lihe absence 
of substantial, well-elecuted adjustments, Spuld df-ast ically alte^'^'this 
^bright prospect. . ^ " ' • ^ ' 

The implicit assumption that investments in theMmp^^bvem^ent of the 
productivity of private, independent colleges will yie€.d great-^r returns 
than investments in public colleges is obep to serio;as challenge. What 
causes stucjents , and through them society , to choose to "fr ay mor.e for a 
program with outcomes nominally ^quivalerlt "to a much le^ss extensive one 
is a pertinent questioit which ou^ht to bd'researched, ^ E^st , we may find 



that in terms of. increasing students' potential productivity ,,th4t is, as 
creators of human capital, public ihstit\itio,ns are superior agents of 
social invdstment. Second, we may find that in terms of c\irrent personal 
satisfaction, that is, agents of direct consumption, private institvX- 
tions yie^l^d f^t^ouf:rh pleasure, prestige,, and status tc^ secure gifts and* 



tuition at far bici|er than current levels. The elasticity of demand for 
private coll<^s^<=* education -^s "Viot veil understood. Third, we may find 
that division into private and public sectors ha^i very little meai^inp in 
these terras,/ Any of these findings yoiild have important implications for 
;#£he Hill Family Foundation, for private colleges, for |.egislators , and 
for many others . . 

The assumption that: current' levels of .^educational quality ought to be 
maintained is weak. Within the eight state group of ■ 8Cjj private independ(|iat 
institutions , quaJLity may vary ^eatly from a level todS Iqv to warrant 
further support, to a level too hipih to.be within the; perceptiop , appreciation 
and valuation ranpes oC 'student'S . accrediting associatiorts , employers , and 



other -evaluators . At best, quality and' expenditure should be in thai \>o.laxySkd 
relationship which yields optimtim cohs.umpt ion and investment, utility — an annual, 
return of from 10 to 15? in the latter case. Low quality program? requiring 

■ ' . . , ■ ' . ■ . ■ ' . ■ 

high levels of expenditure ought^o be discontinued,> whilellow .levels 9f expen- 
ditureJf which yield high quality ought to be increased until opportunity to 
realize returns has. diminished to the level of tjiat of alternatives,- At the ' ^ 
very least, decisions concerning quality should reflect knowledge of^rcse^ch «^ 
on class size and student faculty ratios, Quality is as va3n;^able as cdst; 
blanket endorsement, of current levels is« neither wise nor' warranted, • • * 

•Tfhe assumption that costs of independent private college.s are escalating 
and that ^'ways must be found to'Cut the increasing rate of expenditure" has 
str|ong .surface validity which, under closer examinatio^n, becomes somewhat 
cloudy^ Private college operating costs per credit or full-time equivalent 
student, whiqh-from 1953 to 1970 had been increasing at annual rates in the 
range of from 3.5 to 6,62 per year, while the consumer price index had been 
increasing at annual rates in the range from 1,3 to ^,7^ per year, ^are now • 
growing mcire slowly than the rate of general price inflation-. 5 The predominant 
college cost — salaries and wages — will ifrobably not keep up with the rate of 
general price inflation during the years immediately ahead, because of the 
oversupply of qualified facility and staffyp-the slow pace of faculty movement 
toward collective bargsdning, ^and because of the reluctance of colleges to 
hire additional personnel in^pe face of the forthcoming decline in traditional 
college-age population. Other college costs will probably not exceed the rate 
of general price inflation. At most colleges, enrollments will y.rov^ at least 
through 1978, and probably through I98O, "The net effect of t'hese events may 
be a relative decline in cost per student which may induce the invalid belief 
that costs are under control. Declining student enrollments, beyond I98O, 
militant collective bargaining by faculty and staff, the high yields of 

5 



i if ' ' 

proe:ressive Gta*e tax systeriis which will provide Jjigh 'levels of suppdrt for 

f " ' " _ . • • \ 

the puljlic sector, and the discovery that high and growing, levels of disposable' 

personal iucorao yield unprofoedented gift and tuition funds for the private 

sector, will, however, proDably converge to promote rapidly increasing rates^ 

o-r expenditure and reestatMish the understanding that continiiingBtt tent ion to 

costs i^ required.^ •11/ * ^ ^ ' 

' • I !■ ' ^ • : 

In suiijndry, I find "w^^r ^ioeil of increasing prbductivity of institutions.^^ 

of higher ccfuc&tion wellWconceived and worthwhile but only moderately well 

I ' " ' ' . 

.described and supportedir Limiting the institutional population to no more, than 

eighty sednio reasonable)/ The desciri.ption of cost control, as an important factor 



in increasing p ro duct 4:71 ty , though incomplete, is adequatet. .The inadequate 

■'if ' ' ' - ' 

treatment of quality outcomes as a factor in 'productivity shares the stiort- 



comings ofi^much of th^ related literature. 



* The incvst important relationship in meas\iring the proMucl^ivity of hijccher 
education is not the number of student credits per faculty m^Ji^bQr, nor :^h^e cost 
per credit, buT:^, rather the value of a credit relative to the value' of j;he 
resources required to produce it. When resources are measured in terra^ ^ * 
faculty salaries, staff wages, supply prices, etc., credit^ should be mea^ilred 
in terms of the present valup Qf lifetime earnings; which result from' the student 
embodied, college producea comDetencies those credits reulresent, Ther(^ife,''*as - 

j' ■ %. . ^ 

much or more opportunity to improve the quality and Value of cdll^ge^ef fecij^^ 
through program and process changes as there is opportunity to ^reduce the costs 
of resource requirements.' 

' ■ - / 

b. Recommendations . -TTic Ipvel of confidence and satisfaction of 
— • 

participants in Hill Family Foundation programs, aa well as the return op . 
investments of'time*^ effort, and funds, could probably be increased* througii 
a disciplined exeimination and sl^atemen^Ji of goals, opoortunities', and capa- . 
bilities. The key questili^s seem to be: ' • , ^ ' 



(1) Why should tiie Hill Family Toundati iOn invest .in higher ejducation*? 
Which opportiini ties, to re eilize returns on investments' in higher 
education are related jt^o the in^ortant .problems and Issues' ^facing 



society today? ^ • ^ 



'^(2)' Which institutjjA^ ddfecatiorj in the eight state region 

will survive yi^H^^e regfardless of Hill Family 



^ foundation assista^cS^^Tq vhich institutions, if any, could 

. jlill Family Foundation "assistajnce make a critical difference?' 

' X3) "^n light^ of th^^btjr other Gommitmerit<s and oppjprt unities before 

it, how much sliould the Hijrl, Family Foundation moke available 

for colleges and universiti^es diiring each of the ten years 1976 

. . through 1985? c - ' / ' • 

. • • • . ' \/ 

(^4) How should thes^ araovmts be packaged to make an impact at the 

experimental, high risk frontier in higher education? How should 

productivity of colleges and universities be« measured? • 

(5) How should the pro'gram of investment in higher education be 

ft 

^nitored drid evaluated? How should the results be disseminated? 
Stratepries > a. Findings . The Hill Familv Foundation is employing thrt^e 
strategies to induce privat^=* independent colleges in its eight state service 



region to increase their productivity: (1) th^ dilTs^etaiaati on of inforfltetion 
and expert opinion through correspondence, publication, visitation, .cansul- 
tation, seminars and workshops; (2) the funding of -projects to discover and 
^implement new instructional mgdes to yield greater ef t;.iciencies ; and ' (3) 
the development and establishment of evaluation procedures and systems for 
guiding the;;. Foundation and the colleges in improving the program and the* 
projects, 

^ Xl) provision of information, which is basic to any compl<»x plan, 

invites study which results in comparisons with preconceptions, insight. 



reinforcement or surprise, and, very often, motivation to productive « 
invention and innovation. The belief that scholarly citations and 
.detailed descriptions of what is being researched, developed, and.insti- 
tutionalized elsewhere will intimidate faculty^ and push them into defensive 
postures seems, however, to have some validity, as does the hypothesis that 
pre-structured knowledfre thwarts creativity. These' negative factors do not, 
however, outweigh the great advauta.rre^ in^ sharing knowledge. The avails 
ability of special outside fundinp helps to overcome faculty negativism. 
Independent re-inyention harrdly ever results in improvements; indeed, almost 
all contributors to human progre^^ stand on the shoulders of their prede- 
cesso;rs. The strategy of disseminating, information and expert opinion throug 
correspondence, publication, visitatioti, consultation, seminars, and workshop 
;i^ well-conceived. College ^) res i dents ,^ deans , and faculty can make good use. ^ 
of infprma-ferion f.vpm sources such, as the following which, in the absence of 
digesting and synthesizing reports , wotild remain remote and unnoticed: 
Human Capital and other publications of the Natiorjal Bureau of 

Economic Research. j 
Costs and Potential Ec o nomies and other public al^^ons of the ' ■ 

Organization ■ for F.oonomic Cooperation Eind* bevelopmetit . / . ;• 

Plfflining, ^^^B^^ a nd Accounting and other guKli cations of 

the National Association of Collefxe eind , Uni vorsity y. 
Busings Offic<#rs. ■ . ■ 

Zero-Base Budgeting and other publications in mapa/7er;ient science.' 

* 

Variations - in the Cor.ts and Incom e Benefits of Uiidcr^radBiate . . ■' 

\ T : : — — ^ — 

. . ^ . . . .5 

* Education . . . and other gubp.ic?i^i;ons of University ^ * ' 

Microfil?i3 . • ^ . ' . - ^ 

Resource Utilization Analysis and' other publications of the ' 

Na-^ional Center for Higjier Education Meinagement Systems. 



Confronting the New Depression In Higher Education and other 
- publications of the Memaficement Division, Acadermy for 

Educational Develoment 
Production oxyd Cost Behavior of Higher Education Institutions 
'and other -publications of the Ford Foundation Program for 
. Research in University Administration,^' ^ 
Tfee Market for College-Trained Manpower and other p\^blications of 
the Harvard University Press and other university pressds, 

I 

Quality Education for Less Money and other pftblications of ^ 
Jossey-Bass . ^ 

(2) The funding of projects. proposed by^ colleges is a tested and' 
honored foundation strategy, a predominant characteristic of which is 
finitude. In ^iwell-defined, well-designed, and well-financed situations 
this is a strength which lends impetus to periodic review, evaluation, 
and re-decision. In poorly -de fined or poorly- designed situations, or when 
funding is not timely, the project mode is weak and results in dissipation 
of funds and resources with lit.tle or no. impact^. 

One result of the project funding strategy is the strengthening of^. 
strong institutions with competent propo^^ ^^eigners and writers, and^he 
declin«Ls.,and demise of weak institutions' jji^^^TLi'^lihe n^fessary ^^leht nor 
time to ipv^st in proposal preparation 'anc[''''^^rS?¥ientation. This may be 

generally advantageous, but sometimes will forestall the- Foundation 's i^nten- 

• f) . ■ 

tion of focusing on genuinely needy and needed colleges and uno-versitics . 

Another result of -the use of the project funding strategy is the high- 
'lighting of particular limited purpose activities, which often stimulates 
extraordinary effort by the peirticipants . Because the costs of -this 
"Hawthorne effect" are unanticipated, and often hidden .-from view, the 
project takes on a halo of success which diminishes as the activities 

9 . 
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become less experimental and more routine. ,0n balance, however, skillful . 
eyaluators and other knowledgeable persons find that the "Hawthobne effect" 
is generaily beneficial, . i * . / 

(3) Evaluation is a necessary part of decision-making and' a trait 
of all reflective persons and institutions which operate on the basis of 
plans. Its manifestation as an explicit C8lL1 upon outside resources for ' 
background information and investigation is an emphasis promoted by the 
Tax Reform Act of I969. Systematized feedback should strengthen the Hill 
Family Foundation, and the independent colleges through which it contributes 
to the bettennent of human welfare, ^ 

Evaluation strategies carry th.e risk that intelligence purveyed by 
outside observers may, despite the best of intentions, abash and disconcert 
the administrative staffs of the Foundation and the colleges. The potential 
benefits 6f undertaking a strategy of deve;Loping and^ establishing evaluation 
procedures and systems is, on balance, well worth risks. Temptations to 
shooli the messenger can be overcome. Tests of resiliency can become sources 
of personal growth. Knowledge of the effeqts of cuirrent operations, however 
poor, can become the basis of improvement, 

b. Recommendations , I recommend that the Hill Family Foundation 
persist in the three .strategics it has adopted, and that a fourth strategy 
be tested as a form of action research. After reexamining its goals and 
identifying colleges which, because of appropriate combinations of location, 
Pjrograll, and internal chstracter, ought to survive, and to which foundation 
support could make crupial differences, I recoram^d that the Hill Family 
Foundation enter into three and five year agrcement'jfe under which the subject 
colleges would be excused from the project proposal routine and invited to 
embrace a symbiotic ir^iattaiiship with the Foundation and outside consultants 
for tKe development/ of demonstrktioils of effective management which adjusts 

^ - 
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College direction as opportunity and social need change. This fourth, 
developmental partnership strategy should be mounted, I believe, alongside 
the information dissemination and evetluation design strategies, euad .a 
reduces level of proposal -based ^projects. 

Implementation , a. & b. Findings and Recommendations . The Hill Family 
Foundatirfn is implementing three strategies — informatioij dissemination, 
project funding, and evaluation design — to increase the productivity of 
the teaching-learning process, througl;i four steps concerning which I have 
findings and recpmmendat iori^ , 

(l) Seventy-one of the eighty private independent colleges in the 
ei^t state region participated in an excellent descriptive study of 
enrollments , finances , capacity, and faculty compensation covering the 
years 19^7 to 1972. The college presidents identified the problems they 
face, and the solutions they believe Hill Family Foundation" could facilitat 

Prominent among the problems were enrollment dependency, high costs 
of student financial aijis , costs increasing faster than income, ^.ack of 
funds to pay for instructional innovations, and unrealistically low studeijt 
faculty ratios. -^^ A summary of the study, printed and distributed to all 
parti cipaPits , is the foundation 'document of the college productivity 
programs . 



e present condition 'and prospect of each college would be furthei' 

J- 

elucidated by., (^J- linking long-term debt, annual interest charge on long- 
term debt, eiij^^^iriSpt ^^eiinual income from endowment, .tuition level, per- 
centage,qDf >operatd|^^^endltures covered byftuition, annual operating 
surplus oJt^^Sefiiay^ of current expenditures devoted to student 

financial /^-ds^.lDtll^entage of faculty tenured, percentage of faculty over 
60 years^^iStge^ >:enrollmpnt trends, retention and graduation rates, student 



faculty ratios, and faculty compensation levels in institutional profiles; 
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(b*) by studying potential-student population patterns, each college's * 
share of ^he high school graduate pool,^and pertinent .relevant trends; 
(c) by relating graduate school and Job success ^ (earnings ) to student ^ v 
major programs of study; oiid (d) by surveying trends in demand, and 
estimates of the future need for graduVitcs with different majors. Taken 

^ toget}ier, the resulting daiJa would yield measures of institutional ^ 
resiliency, new program opportunil:io3 , and ""deqonstrated capacity to match 
performance to good intentions, which could be used in predicting which 
institutions will survive vitTTT and without , Hill Family Foundation help. 
Such pred}.ctions , in turn/ coul^ result in better cjecisions concerning 
which colleges to help. " ^ ' 

. The decisions concerning whether to assist tho.se colleges which are 
■ unable to^rovide this basic data slTould t^e made pn the beCsis of statewide 
information-concerning-coJrLe^e-gping. rates, potential-fetudent papulations, 

e the number of private independent colleges in the state, and proximity to 
other instituiions of higher education.^^^^ive year grants to establish 
institutional research, evaluation, and planning* of fices, in the colleges 
which are greatly needed by their scrvi'ce regions, should then be given 
high priority. * "^j. 

f {2^ On the basfs of the descriptive study, and a review of books, and 
monographs written by and for the Carncf^ie Cora^ssion on Higher Education, 
.the Hill Family ' Foundation staff prepared and distributed • ein Overview of 
the Concept of Pro duct ivity^J^ Higher Education . Building on the con- 
clusions of the earlicJr study --"colleges need more income, and* ways must 

V 

be found to cut the increasing rate of expenditures" — the idea that 
^'investing Foundation dollars in new forms of institutional m^dQs . . 

wili yield greater efficiencies" was added to the Found^ition's published. 

12 ' ■ .> . ' * / 

philosophyi This coThmendable document announced three .program * 
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installments — admissions, pr04uctivity , and development — ^the second of 
which defined 'productivity in higher education, recounted' raethodis of 
reducing costg , identified the prominent roadblocks, aijd, thraugh related 
memos, invited the colleges to make' proposals, responsive to Foundetion 
concerns and, interests . - 

Although the implementation of the information dlsT5C?ain.ation strategy 
could be strengthened through the studying, paraphrasing, quoting* and 
referencing of the broader 'collection .of literature cited above, ^ 
the-^ Ovcrviev . . . is fully jadequate f*or' Hill Family Foundation purposes. 

I 'in 

Six pop.nts of interest and concern *'^iste4 in the Oyerview . ^. . .are 

responsive to the iramediate challenge to increase, college productivity <^ 

• ^ - • • 

recognize the essential characteristics of teaching* ( gls contrasted with- ^ 

it - 

researching) institutions, "and quite appropriately prompt proposals J^i: 

innovation and demonstration rather thetn invention and experimentation. ' , 

On two occasions durin^^ site visits I dis-covered the firm conviction 

that the central pro'blera before the colleges was oyefstaf f ing in light of 

current student population trends^ but generally there is little r^cogniti 

of changes in demand for various programs (other than education) , ^3 in 

colleges with student faculty ratios of less than 18:1, faculty retraining 

retooling, reassignment, ^xchetnge, early retirement, stnd other staff 

reduction techniques deserve careful study and support, as do studies of 

the changing market for college ^graduates . ♦ 

», • 

(3) An Advisory Committee of prominent educators was appointed to , 
review and recommcji^ proposals for funding. The extent to which Advisor 
Committee recommendations reflect a serious study ,of the circumstances in 
and surrounding the collegcf^^raoking proposals io not clear. Hill Family 
Foundation policy concerning accreditation, coital purchases, endowment, 
religion, publication, travel, period^of grapt, grant renewal, cost oharin 

13 /; 
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and overhead vas clearly announced; preference for projects which stand 
•little likelihood of finding starter funds elsewhere was^also evident; 
€Uid the usual statements concerning mission, support of the college president, 
expected results, and statements demonstrating knowledge of attempts by others 
to solve related problems were edl required. I have the strong impression, 
however, that the subsequent sixteen production project awards were made 
» largely on the basis of the quality of the proposal, as a document, rather 
than on the bsisis of the nee^, capacity, prospects, and potential of the 
college doing the proposing. Although the- site visits and background studies , 
necessary to mou0:5»€Ln alternate project- selection system would be costly, 
the ultimate, res lilt 5 might fully Justify the extra ^ej^j^rfj^ifur^s . I recora- j 
mend that the Hill Family Foundation undertake axr experiment to discover and, 
hot>efully, demonstrate how a' poorly written proposal can be developed into 
a successful productivity project. 

(i*) A commendable feature of the college productJ.vj^ty program of the 
Hill Family Foundation is the incorporation of an evaluation strategy which 
is being implemented through a project definition, goal, aiid strategy survey; \ 
traveling observer reports; site visitations; the preparation of ey^duation 
reports; the distribution of evaluation materials; and inservice evaluation 
training sessions.' ^ ' / ^ 

'^^p I find that college stvidents expect evaluation to be part of the i 

learning process, prefer formal procedures, and demand explicit critei-ia f\ 

0 

for such evaluations. Although teaching faculty readily evaluate tlic work 

■ v ■ ■ 

of students, they, on the other Hand, greatly resist evaluation of their-- ^ » 
efforts. Faculty involved in the Hill Fomily Foundation programs repprted* 
that they were aware of the requirement that evaluation be undertaken, ^ond 
many wefc anxiously awaiting the reports of traveling! observers. Few, 

howeVer, hud developed /explicit plans for measuring the results of their 

.. - ' ^' 
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projects. Those who had attended the Spring HiU workshop, cofamented :. 
favorably on it while revealing that they had not^had time to read nor 
use the evaluation vorkho(iK^^ Very few took -advantage of the opcn-endf-dness y 
of the project definition, ^bal, and sl^rat^gy survey instrument despite v 
their readiness to complain tha-^N^bjp preprinted responses were inadequately 
One interviewee rebogni zed that stii'dents evaluate co\irse^, instructors^ 
^programs, and colleges, and- "can have devastating effects as they vote>vn\th 
their feet to enroll elsewhere." Although there is widespread and ready 
understanding that the prices of input factors — faculty services, supplies, 
^ equipment, etc . —represent social valuations, there is very lj.mited undcr- 
stQxiding that student demand and earnings of former students represent ,7 ' 
social valuations of college pro,gran> outcomes . Many of these colleges nedd ^ 
on-site assistance in tt^e development of evaluation systems and procedures. 

The writ'ten survey technique seems to be economical and useful'. I 
recommend that it ba used by Hill Family Foundation in an interactive mode 
to help thq college's design and> refine systems and procedures for the 
evaluation of productivity projects, programs of instruction, teaching 
effectiveness, and forthe^^evo^ of the colle^ as an institution 

embedded in^ and ser^ljlig^^ to which it is^ accountable for results. ' 

Visitations are expensive and should, I think, be shared less 
frequently, but. more widely. I recommend that the practice of usin/x 
traveling observers and three-man site vj.sitation teams be modified and \, 
that, instead, two-man teams be assigned to work with each college throuj^ 
correspondence and a series of one-day visits. 

A. 

Evaluation workshops are highly valued and should be offered at least 
twice a year until each college has a fully qualified management team and 
a.fj-ve-yoar program and financial' development plan. Evaluation skills are ^ 
a necessary paoA of the cybernetic system which will make tHe difference- 
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betveen survival and demise in many 'of these colleges. A very high 
priority of attention and funding for the development of evaluation 
ability is warranted. 

Results . a. Findings . Hill Family Foundation efforts to increase^ the 
productivity of the teaching-ieaming^OTocess has resulted in the refine- 
ment and enunciation of goals, the adpption of strategics, and the under- 

t'aking of implementing steps Call discussed above) concerning which I find 
' f I 

' y • ' A/ 

the following:' 

(1) The Hill Family Foundation is supporting actual operating 
activities in the colleges rather than merely contributing to the iHirchase 
of equipment, the publication 'of monographs, the underwriting of sabbatijpal 
travel, pr the -^building of monuments in the form of physical facilities. 
The colleges, to the best of ray knowledge, are administering the grants iti- 
accordance with agreed-upon terms, and are meeting a reasonable share of 
the costs . 

(2) Distant evaluators often overlook matters which mean a great deal 
to those involved in troublesome- situations and as a consequence often 
prescribe sweeping and simplistic solutions. The Hill Family Foundation 
has been sensitive to the preferences 4j^d concerns of the colleges. It has 
not imposed uniform $qlutions on institutions with different ,*''^ough 
6utwardly siuiilar, problems .-^'^ TIU s ^ e^p r//ach greatly strengthens the 
motivation of particlpahts over that which is characteristic of projects 
which provide a staridard sura of money to each institution whiqh adopts a 
new accounting system, founds a chrair in history, or increases the number* 
of books in the library. , t ' 

(3) Most'O-f thQ colleges with funded projects are/ on closer view, 
,in much "better financial condition than t;hey seemed to be* from a distance, 
Long-tenn debt is in reasoi^^ble balance! with endowments; student faculty 
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ratios eire low; tuitidn levels havc.^^ep''^uncrea€l^^^ than the 

disposable personal income students and their jf amidiG4N'-incoraje has 
equaled current expenditure. Althourch Jamestown Col^^cffi9L^ funded, other 



seeraingXY distressed institutions like William PenrT^Ilege, liCa College, 
and Upper Iowa University not. At the same time, I found that the 

funded colleges are not sufficiently wealthy to undertal^e substantial 
experimentation. Their situations seem to require the prudence described 
in Pope's couplet:- "Be not the. first by whom the new are tried, nor the 
last to lay the old aside." Genuine research in instructional me1fh,odology 
is not possible without external support. >. 

{U) Most of the projects are low risk, low profile projects of an 
innovative, rather than an inventive, nature. They are^based' on analogous 
projects which were observed in other colleges or discovered through 
literature describing practices elsewhere. The amounts of money involved 
are small; faculty time commitments are very limited; ' and , except at 
Augustana, non-participating faculty have little knowledge of the Hill 
Foundation projects. Only V/artburg is undertaking a project wWich may 
eventually impact on a substantial share of the total faculty and!' student 
body. 18 ^ , V 

(5) Although there has been an increase in the awareness of ^ipe • 

y 

faculty at Gustavus Adolphus ^ most, faculty, there and elsev/here; are 
woefully ignorant of the financial and employment^ security problems their 
institutions will face within the^ext ten years. They don't untierstand 
where their market is, what they are producing, nor how coming changes 
will affect them. Consequently they do not readily support the adminis- 
tratprs who are trying to develop policies and mechanisms whic^ will help 
avert disaster and ease adjustment to new circumstances. Miuiy faculty 
seem to be "debating the artiingeraent of deck furniture on the Titanic. "^-^ 
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(6) Many of the projects would have been undertaken without outside 
support. Hill Foundation fCmds are promoting earlier implementation and, 
in some cases, substantial expansion in the number of persons involved. 
Though this has undoubted importance, it does not fit- the image- of 
pioneering and risking which, the Foundations may be seeking to sustain. 

(7) Hill Foundation Funding* is having a datalytic .effect in many 
c^lege situations. Faculty often conceptualize alternate modes of 
instruction but are foi»eatalled by ^lack of funds or by the opposition of 
colleagues who fear the effects of chan^ge'. External sponsorship , coupled 
with modest grants of funds, provides an escape from institutional wbbs of 
constraint e^d actualizes faculty dreams and aspirations. The project at 
St. Olaf College seems to demonstrate this process as does the Augustana 
Qenter for the Support of Exccllence^in Teaching. The fuhding of marly 
small projects through on-campus centers is increasing the effectiveness 

^;-0^!. grants from the Hill Foundation. . Local decision makers are more 
responsive to situations which they observe In person than are remote 
decision makers who must opjera'Ee abstractly. 

(8) College personnel involved in Hill Foundation projects are" leam 
ing how to write good proposals for funding by other foundations and 
institutions. At Gustavus Adolphus , the Hill funded cost analysis and 
resource requirement prediction activities of the ^ Planning Council are 
providing the experience upon which a related proposal to Exxon Foundation 
will -be ^ascd. At Augustana, Hill Foundation funded experience in'* 
Kellerizing chemistry courses may^ead to consultation with the Institute- 
for Personalized Systems oC Instruction at Georgetown Uni^versity ^ • 

(9) One of the most important long-term results of Hill Forundation 
efforts to incr6«t$)e the productivity of the teaching-learning pj^ocess is 
the creation of evaluation, planning-, and management con3ciontio'il3 and 
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related competencies. A few people at. each of the collefres I visited ' 
are developing an awaren^j'ss of what productivity moans, how it con be 
increased, arn^ how increased productivity will help the college weather 
the storms ahead. There is growing recognition that improvement in 

productivity can take pjlace only if we pay attention ^o the value of. out- 

21 

comes as well as the costsiteif inputs, r ^ 

b. Expectations . Hill Family Foundation funding was mon£hs latep: 
than the colleges anticipated it would be; as a ct^nsequGnce many pS'ojfects 
a^e lagging behind schedule and their results are undetermined. Nonethe- 
less, there is evidencp to support the following expectations: 

(1) Some genuine experimentation with ^alternate modes of instruction 
will result in (a) savln,n:s of faculty time in laboratories ; (b^) a reduced 
requirement for graduate teaching assistants, (c) lower laboratory supply 
an(> equipment usage,, (d) a reduction in student laboratory hours, and 

(e) lower, attrition levels, ^1 viih no" decline in q^uality of learning 
outcomes.^? Althou^ the Drake Ur^^versity* project , to take one example, 
is action research rather than research to test hypotheses , it is well 
designed, and under the control of faculty who have an excellent grasp of 
the factors involved in instruction productivity; the prognosis for 
increased productivity is good. 

(2) A major shift in responsibility for the learning oroeoss ' from 
ins"^ructor to student througii internsh5,ps , independent study, etc',, with . 
the concomitant dropping of some low enrollment courses, will increase 
instructional productivity at some of the colleges. The V/artburg College 
project and the internship program at Augustaiia College both look 
promising. 

(3) * Projects designed to retool and reassign faculty will probably 
not^be very effective in the immediate future. Faculty blindness -to the 
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^ ^underlyin{3: realities wi^l probably clear up after some of their CQ(tlea^es 

are ladd of f /in the 1980s, In the meantime: ■ ~ ' " % 

"An institution shouldydemonstrate its comm-itmonts to ^ • ' 

effective instruction- ivL , standards and the spreading 
' ol* the gospel of quality . . . (Lc^rnin^^ facilitators) 
, should be ^ppoiiited, and' aznong their responsibilities 

for mobilizing thqir institution's total instinactional ^ 
»• resources shojiLLd* be the conderr; for the effective utili- 

zation of technology.'* Under their aus^cea^, information 
about instructional technolpf^y should be maintained apcl 
made available to faculty^ Members , They should arrange; 
training sessions for fac'^.ty 'members interested in 

developing Icat^ning materials that uti#ize advanced media • • * 

and procedures. They should serve as campus liaison with 
governments* foundations^ and other sources of financial 
* support for introducing promising inn^vation3 in the 
j utilizatiA of new media and techniques.^ 'J'hcy should 

assume responsibi;j.ity for identiT/ing effectiy^ uses cff 
'p ■ ' technolo^. on -.cainpus and, when aupropriate, for ceJlinr ' * 

^ it to the attention of, the total faculty a»d of r*e*^ional, 
national, or professional organizations engaged in the 
development arid distribution of educational materials'."^ 

Augustana College. may develop such a learning facilitator, and may also * 
improve internal evaluation capabilities, as a result of the Hill Foundation 
support of the Augustana Center . for the Support of Excellence in Teaching. ^ 
Even so, the effccrts on the quality-of learning will probably be gliscernible * 
to only a few persons inside the institution and almost nq one outside the 
institution. * 

(,U) The opportunities to change a^nd improve the product of the insti- 
tution by adding eind dropping major , programs 9f study will probably not .be 
exploited eveji though some of the colleges claim they intend to use the 
College and University Environmental Scales, Institutional Self Studies, 

^ • ( 

and the Undergraduate Record' Examination, and plan to undertake market 
studies, placement ^udies , and long-tenn graduate follow-up studies.^ 
Among the colleges I visited, the best hope for timely Recognition of 
cxtemol realities exists at Gustavus Adolphus College where communication 
with the National Center for Hiprher Education Management Systems at the 
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Westera Interstate Conimission for Higher Educert'ion in Boulder, Colorado, 
^ay. lead the college Planning Council beyond the budget simulations they 
now contemplate ttf the measurement of benefits and outcomes. \ 
^ "(5) I' can find no evidence" that Hill'Fomily Foundation effort^ to' - 
increase the i5roduct^vlty of the teaching-learhi^ process have stimulated 
the invention of any new modes of instruct ion^^^^^Wch should transferred, 
to other colleges. However, each of the institutions I visite^d is en/Ttage4 
in activities which will result in demonstra^pns of innovation which will 
have a lasting effect on the college and should provoke interest ^ind 
emulation in the region. \ 

0^ RecomTiCndatlons . The Hall Po\mfifitio n coul d increase its" effective- 
ness in getting resets from productivity j^rojects by, revising its policies 



to insist (1) that comoLetion of a search of the relevant literature b 

/ ' ■ 

demon st;-ated through d brief written description of analogous efforts , 

• undertaken els^here; ('2) that the costs, processes, expected results, - 

and the relationship af those results to institutional and societal goals, 

be specified morcvformally ( 3) that an anticipated schedule of events ^ . 

from project initiation through completion be developed;' and iU) that a 

commitment to publish project reports through the Educational Resources 

27 

Information Center, or a comparable system, be included in each proposal. 

•» • 

The Hill Foundati^, in turn ,|yShould (5) provide larger sums of^rfioney — 
no less than $10,000 per year for any project — over (6) longer periods of 
time — no fewer than three years. ^ L^^ser amounts for shoft'br periods are not 
liable to'' h^Lve^^u^ imjmcts Worthy of Founda^t^n notice. 

Coficlus ions' . The Hill Family Foundation independent college program 

* .■ ■ 

dedicated to incipeasing the productivity of the teaching-learning process 
is yell launched and can be improved. Seventy-two of eighty private 
colleges i'n the eight state region participated in an Investigative 



l^ackpround study, the results' of which were combined with findings sifted 

♦• 

from -a^ review of pertinent literature on college productivity- in an 
excellent overview of alternative opportunities.^^ Guidelines and criteria 
were ^published, proiiosals werc\jnvited an^ received^ a le^dtmed comfirittoe 
reviewed and advised, p:rants^'cre made,' productivity projects were^under- 
taken by »si^een collct^es., A co imendabie effort to devolisp and establish 
an evaluation systcn was lauiicncd, ^ 

The Hill FoundaVioii 's ef l'e<^t i vcness in promoting college productivity 

^ • . ^) % X ■ 

could probably be i:;.r roved thr^jtirrh lon/::er — three to five year — commitments, 
of la3^gcy^~$10,0t)0 to vlOO .000--sa'n3 of money, to a limitpd nuinber of 
colleges, which would be willing?, to risk effort on important 'productivity 
research, but.,yould be unablc^^'toSd^^^^s^ external funds and supportive 

consultation, would be devoted to rigorous project"* design and evaluation, 
and which^would dRrec to ttji^ publication .'and dissemination of results. 
If, in' addition, the Foundation »«;^ould enter into partnerships with colleges 
which recognize that the productivity question in higher education is not 
one of how to reduce the ti<me and money spent per student, but rather how 
to increase the value of student-embodied 'competencies to create and 
produce over a lifetime, the Foundation miftht well bring about the major 
program an^ .faculty changes which will assure a college's survivail during 
the last quarter of this century. 
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